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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Understanding Youth Unemployment in the 
Hamilton HRDC Management Area 


With the youth unemployment rate in Canada at more than twice that of the adult working 
population, there are growing concerns for young people attempting to make the transition 
from school or job training to the labour force. With these concerns in mind, 
representatives from the Hamilton Human Resource Development Canada (HRDC) Area 
Office contracted the Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth (SPRC) 
in February 1999, to conduct a detailed analysis of youth unemployment in their management 


area. 


The SPRC designed a research plan based on the following four goals: 


1. To develop a snapshot of youth living within the Hamilton HRDC Management Area, in 
terms of their participation and status in the labour force. 


2. To understand the capacity of existing community support services to respond to youth 
employment needs. 


3. To establish a set of recommendations through which to support youth in the transition 
from education to the labour force. 


4. To highlight employment issues specific to youth, which may require further 
investigation and analysis. 
The research plan designed to achieve the project goals employed four separate methods of 
investigation, each aimed at understanding youth employment from a unique perspective. 
These methods included a review of literature on youth employment generated by local, 
provincial and national research institutes, foundations and government departments; the 
creation of a local demographic profile; constructing an inventory of local employment 
support services for youth, and; conducting a survey to understand the circumstances and 


perspectives of a sample of local youth. 


Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Understanding Youth Unemployment in the Hamilton HRCC Management Area Proposal - Executive Summary 


The following summary highlights key findings from each component of the study, including 


a discussion and recommendations. 
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KEY FINDINGS FROM THE LITERATURE 


Following is a list of key findings from the literature on youth employment in Hamilton, 


Ontario, Canada, and various other regions: 


There is agreement in the literature that any effective strategies aimed at 
decreasing the level of youth unemployment must involve a collaborative effort 
between government, educators, the private sector and youth themselves. 


As Canada's labour market continues to change, we are seeing a reduction in low- 
skilled jobs, with the bulk of new entry-level positions being created in information 
technology fields. This creates an employment barrier for youth whose skill sets 
are not compatible with the demands of the labour market. It also helps to 
perpetuate the “experience trap", where young people can't find work without 
experience, and can't get experience without work. 


There is a need for more co-op placements or internship opportunities as a means by 
which young people can gain valuable work experience and develop practical skills. 


The literature identifies communication between youth and employers as a barrier 
to employment. Employers sometimes perceive youth as lacking commitment and 
dedication, with poor listening skills and ability to articulate a point clearly. Asa 
result of such stereotypes, young people often feel that they pre-judged as being 
inadequate or less capable than older people are. Consequently, employers often 
feel unable to communicate effectively with youth, while youth may experience 
feelings of discrimination. 


Teens in large urban centres have more difficulty finding paid work than those in 
smaller communities. This is in part due to increased competition for declining 
number of low skilled jobs. 


Young people with higher education levels are generally more successful in the 


labour market. Therefore, any initiatives that successfully encourage youth to stay 
in school will have a positive impact on youth employment, in the long term. 
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KEY FINDINGS FROM THE LOCAL DEMOGRAPHICS PROFILE 


Following is a list of key findings from the demographics profile of youth in the Hamilton 


HRDC Management Area: 


Based on 1996 Census data, unemployment rates for youth aged 15 to 24 living in the 
Hamilton HRDC Management Area (18.2%) were significantly higher than rates for 
those 25 to 29 years old (11.1%) or 30 years and over (6.5%). 


In 1996, while a smaller proportion of full-time students participate in the labour 
force (54%) than was the case for part-time students (82%) or non-students 
(77.4%), full-time students experienced the highest unemployment rates in both the 
15 to 24 age group and the 25 to 29 age group (20% and 24.6% respectively). 


Among 15 to 24 year olds who were unemployed at the time of the 1996 Census, 
57.4% were also full-time students. 


In 1996, while a smaller proportion of persons with visible minority status 
participated in the labour force than the working aged population as a whole, 
unemployment rates were significantly higher across all age groups. Most notably, 
the unemployment rate for the total population 15 to 24 was 18.2% in 1996, whereas 
the rate for youth with visible minority status was 27.3%. 


Of the 7195 unemployed youth (aged 15 to 24) living in the Hamilton HRDC 
Management Area in 1996, 5280 or 73.4% were living in Hamilton. 
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KEY FINDINGS FROM THE YOUTH SURVEY 


Following is a list of key findings from the youth survey conducted at HRDC’s Jobs Fest '99: 


The characteristics of the 545 youth aged 15 to 24 who were surveyed were 
consistent with the 1996 Census profile in terms of gender, school attendance and 
place of residence within the Hamilton HRDC Management Area. 


Among respondents aged 15 to 24 who were both working and attending school at 
the time of the survey, 92% were employed part-time while only 8% were employed 
full-time. 


Only 50% of respondents aged 15 to 24 had paid work experience in their field of 
interest, either through current employment or summer employment. 


A total of 15% of respondent's aged 15 to 24 had no paid work experience. 


When we consider respondents who are currently attending school, 73% of those 
who identified themselves as a visible minority were unemployed. Among the non- 
visible minority student population, only 56% of respondents were unemployed. 


Overall, respondents aged 15 to 24 rated themselves fairly low when asked the 
questions: “How much do you know about job opportunities?" and “How much do you 
know about qualifications for jobs?" 


Respondents aged 15 to 24 identified a lack of work experience, not enough 
education and too much competition for jobs as the three most significant barriers 
to employment for them. 


When asked, “What would be the best way to help young people find work?" 
respondents aged 15 to 24 most often identified the following strategies: 1. Provide 
more information on job opportunities; 2. Provide more employment support services 
(citing employment centres, more guidance in schools and workshops or training on 
resume writing and interviewing); 3. Provide more opportunities to gain work 
experience, and; 4. For employers to “give kids a chance". 


Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton- Wentworth 
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KEY FINDINGS FROM THE INVENTORY ON 
LOCAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Following is a list of key findings from the inventory on local employment services: 


ib Of the 56 youth employment services and programs included in the inventory, the 
most prevalent types of programs are formal job search skills programs and skills 
training programs. 


ee Of the 56 youth employment services included in the inventory, 19 or 34% offer 
service ina language other than English. This statistic is here as a point of fact, 
and is not related to an assessment of need for services in language other than 
English. 


Sh The majority of youth employment services provided within the Hamilton HRDC 
Management Area are located in Hamilton. 
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DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our research plan involved four independent methods of investigation, including a review of 
literature on youth employment generated by local, provincial and national research 
institutes, foundations and government departments, an analysis of local demographic 
information and trends, a survey to understand the circumstances and perspectives of a 
sample of local youth, and an inventory of local employment services. By pulling the key 


findings from each of the four components together, some common themes begin to emerge. 


Our discussion will attempt to show how findings from one component are supported or 
substantiated by findings from one or more other components, increasing the reliability and 
validity of our analysis. We will then present a set of recommendations through which to 
address and improve the status of youth employment in the Hamilton HRDC Management 


Area. 


It is evident from the literature on youth employment that there are growing discrepancies 
between the education and skills that young people leave school with, and the demands of 
the changing labour market. This phenomenon only serves to perpetuate the “experience 
trap", where young people can not get a job without experience but can not get experience 


without a job. 


In our survey of youth, the barrier to employment most often cited was a lack of work 
experience. The literature identifies co-op and internship programs as strategies to 
address the experience trap. These strategies were echoed by the youth we spoke to, who 
identified “more opportunities to gain work experience" as one of the best ways to help 


young people to find work. 


Collaboration is the key to developing effective strategies to address youth unemployment. 
Building strong networks and partnerships between government, educators, employers and 


youth will not only provide an invaluable means of information sharing, but also facilitate 


ee ee eee 
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effective service planning. This message is clear not only in the literature, but also through 
our survey of youth. They identified the need for more employment supports, citing more 


guidance in schools. 


Following the theme of developing networks and partnerships, youth involved in the survey 
identified the need for employers to “give kids a chance". This suggests a belief on the part 
of youth, that employers are reluctant to hire them. The literature suggests that in fact 
employers may hold some stereotypes of youth, which may have a negative effect on how 


one group relates to another. 


Through partnerships and open dialogue between the various stakeholder groups, we can 
begin to develop an understanding of the respective interests, expectations and general 
perceptions held by youth, employers, educators and government. These efforts would goa 


long way toward planning effective youth employment programs and services. 


In addition to the issues facing youth making the transition from school to the labour force, 
full-time students seem to be facing additional barriers. According to the local 
demographics profile, in 1996 more than half (57%) of unemployed youth aged 15 to 24 were 
full-time students. This group also had a significantly higher unemployment rate than either 
part-time students or youth not attending school. According to findings from our survey of 
youth, of those respondents who were both working and attending school, 92% were 


employed part-time. 


What this suggests is that a substantial number of full-time students are having difficulty 
finding part-time employment that fits with their school commitments. While this group 
may be also be facing such barriers as the "experience trap" and youth stereotypes, their 


employment needs and expectations are quite different. 
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It is important not only to understand what type of work that full-time students are looking 
for, but also to what extent employment income is related to their ability to continue their 
education. According to the literature, education is directly related to employability. 
Consequently, any initiatives that help or encourage youth to stay in school will have a 
positive effect on youth employment in the long term. If students are unable to attend 
post secondary school, or are forced to drop out because of finances, this may require some 
combination of youth employment strategies and an assessment of the adequacy of financial 


assistance programs for students. 


To this point in the discussion, we have related specific issues and barriers to employment 
to the youth population as a whole. Within this population however, there are groups who 
are experiencing these and other issues and Barnes to a much greater extent. Through 
our analysis of 1996 Census data, we have seen that while there was a smaller proportion of 
persons with visible minority status participating in the labour force, unemployment rates 
were significantly higher for this group across all ages and regardless of school attendance 


status. 


For youth aged 15 to 24 with visible minority status, the unemployment rate was more than 
9% higher (27.3%) than the youth population as a whole (18.2%). This is consistent with 
findings from our survey of youth. Of those respondents who identified themselves as a 
visible minority, 70.8% were unemployed. Among the non-visible minority population, only 
53% of respondents were unemployed. This presents a significant challenge to our 
community. For youth, this suggests that over and above those barriers faced by the 
broader youth population, individuals with visible minority status face additional barriers to 


employment in the form of discrimination. 


In terms of support to youth, our inventory of local youth employment services suggests 
that the majority of programs and services are located in Hamilton. While this is consistent 


with the distribution of unemployed youth in the Hamilton HRDC Management Area, it is 
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important that youth in outlying municipalities have the same access fo, and information 


about all available supports. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following set of recommendations is a result of a careful analysis of findings from each 
of the four components of the study. Any future action on these recommendations will 
require collaborative efforts and input from various sectors of our community. For this 
reason, all recommendations are directed toward “community stakeholders". The term 
community stakeholder broadly refers to all levels of government, educators, the private 
sector, community agencies, private citizens and of course the youth themselves. The next 
step is to identify which of the community stakeholders are best suited to take leadership 


responsibility for action. 


- To strengthen networks and partnerships with and between all stakeholder groups, 
for the purposes of information sharing and service planning. 


ro To increase the accessibility of co-op and internship opportunities for youth. 


3. To improve understanding and communication between employers and youth, by 
challenging existing stereotypes. 


4. To invest in understanding why persons of visible minority status are experiencing 
relatively high unemployment rates across all age groups, but particularly among 
youth aged 15 to 24. 


D To invest in understanding the employment needs of full-time students versus youth 
making the transition from school to the labour force. 


6. To invest in understanding the degree to which full-time students rely on 
employment income as a means by which to stay in school. 


i To ensure that all youth residing within the Hamilton HRCC Management Area 
(particularly those living outside the City of Hamilton) be informed of, and have 
equal access to all types of employment services and programs. 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 


Understanding Youth Unemployment in the 
Hamilton HRDC Management Area 


With the youth unemployment rate in Canada at more than twice that of the adult working 
population, there are growing concerns for young people attempting to make the transition from 
school or job training to the labour force. With these concerns in mind, representatives from the 
Hamilton Human Resource Development Canada (HRDC) Area Office contracted the Social Planning 
and Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth (SPRC) in February 1999, to conduct a detailed 


analysis of youth unemployment in their management area. 


The Hamilton HRDC Management Area includes the Hamilton-Wentworth Region (the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region includes the City of Hamilton, Dundas, Ancaster, Flamborough, Glanbrook, and 


Stoney Creek), as well as the North-West corners of both Haldimand and Lincoln counties. 


The SPRC designed a research plan based on the following four goals: 


1. To develop a snapshot of youth living within the Hamilton HRDC Management Area, in terms of 
their participation and status in the labour force. 


2. To understand the capacity of existing community support services to respond to youth 
employment needs. 


3. To establish a set of recommendations through which to support youth in the transition from 
education to the labour force. 


4. To highlight employment issues specific to youth, which may require further investigation and 


analysis. 


The research plan designed to achieve the project goals employed four separate methods of 


investigation, each aimed at understanding youth employment from a unique perspective. 
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These methods included a review of literature on youth employment generated by local, provincial 
and national research institutes, foundations and government departments; the creation of a local 
demographic profile; constructing an inventory of local employment support services for youth, and; 


conducting a survey to understand the circumstances and perspectives of a sample of local youth. 


The following report highlights the methodology and findings from each component of the study. 
Each of these sections includes a summary of key findings from that component of the study, which 
are incorporated into a discussion section. The report concludes with a set of recommendations for 


future action, based on findings from the study. 
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2.0 REVIEW OF LITERATURE ON YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 


Numerous reports and studies have examined and theorized about specific aspects of youth 
unemployment, either at a local, provincial or national level. The purpose of this component of our 
study is to provide a national, provincial and local context in which to incorporate findings from 
other components of our study. This is valuable in determining whether or not employment issues 
experienced by youth in other jurisdictions are consistent with those in the Hamilton HRDC 


Management Area. 


Our review of literature on youth employment includes reports generated by local, provincial and 
national research institutes, foundations and government departments (see APPENDIX A for a full 
list of references). Following is a detailed overview of our findings, followed by a summary of key 


findings from this section of our report. 


2.1 Findings 


Youth unemployment in Canada began a dramatic increase during the early 1990's, and has 
maintained a rate of more than twice that of the adult population through to 1999. Although we are 
also seeing greater proportions of youth staying in school, more and more young people are 
combining, or attempting to combine, school attendance with part-time employment (Kunz & 
Schellenberg, 1998). For both students and non-students, youth in the 15 to 24 year age group are 


finding it increasingly difficult to find paid employment. 


There are two schools of thought when it comes to explaining this increase in youth unemployment 
(Mosker, 1998). The first, being "business as usual", contends that youth unemployment is merely a 
subset of more general unemployment problems, resulting from a lack of economic growth. 
Supporters of this school of thought identify lower business taxes, lower deficit and debt and 


decreased government regulation of industry as solutions. 
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The second school of thought is that of a “changing environment". From this perspective, youth 
unemployment has been primarily influenced by such factors as globalization, government 
downsizing, corporate restructuring, and technological innovation. With rapid advancements in 
technology (particularly in information technology) comes an employment barrier for youth whose 
skill sets are not compatible with the demands of the labour market (Flood, 1997). Youth are often 
overqualified in terms of education, but underqualified in terms of job-related skills (Keating, 


19S 7). 


As advancements in technology create an increased demand for highly skilled and educated workers, 
significant numbers of low-skilled jobs are being eliminated (Caron, 1997). It 1s argued that 
education must evolve at the same rate as technology and the economy, in order for youth to 


maintain a solid standing in the labour market (Flood, 1996) . 


Both regional and economic diversity among Canadian households also has an impact on youth 
employment. Young people from middle and upper income families have less trouble finding paid 
employment than do youth from lower income households. This, in part, may have to do with 
advantages such as access to reliable transportation and employment contacts through family and 
friends (Kunz & Schellenberg, 1998). Rural and urban differences also exist, with teens in large 
cities having less success in the job market than those in rural areas (Kunz & Schellenberg, 1998). 


This, in part, is due to increased competition for a declining number of low-skilled jobs. 


A product of increased unemployment among youth is a greater proportion of young people trying to 
break in to the labour force with little or no paid work experience. These circumstances serve to 
perpetuate the “experience trap", where young people cannot find work without experience, and 
cannot get experience without work (Ministerial Task Force on Youth, 1998). Employers are often 
reluctant to invest in training and integration of young inexperienced workers into their companies 


or businesses, perceiving little or no return on their investment (Pecau, 1997). 


Asa strategy to avoid the experience trap, the literature repeatedly identifies the need for more 
co-op and internship opportunities (Kluge, 1997). Such opportunities would give young people a 
chance to gain valuable work experience while developing practical skills. While programs may 
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evolve differently in different jurisdictions, they should all involve the collaborative efforts of 


government, educators, the private sector, parents and the youth themselves (Keating, 1997). 


Another barrier to employment for youth is discrimination resulting from attitudes and stereotypes 
held by employers. During consultations held in Elgin County, Ontario (Nesbitt, 1998), local 
employers described young people as lacking commitment and dedication, with poor listening skills 
and ability to articulate a point clearly. As aresult of these types of generalizations, young people 
often feel like they are being pre-judged as inadequate or less capable than older people (Taylor, 
1998). Consequently, while employers often feel unable to communicate effectively with young 


people, young people may experience feelings associated with being discriminated against. 


While the literature suggests that education be revamped to keep up with technology, there is still 
avery strong correlation between education and success in the labour market (Mosker, 1998). 
Staying in school seems to reduce the level of unemployment, and tends to result in higher paying 
and more secure jobs. Consequently, any initiatives that are successful in helping or encouraging 


young people to stay in school should help to decrease youth unemployment in the future. 


Ultimately, there is no one strategy or quick fix, which will address the issue of youth 
unemployment. Positive change will result from good practices and collaborative efforts, with 


deliberate ties to the private sector (Pecau, 1997). 
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2.2 Summary of Key Findings 


Following is a list of key findings from the literature on youth unemployment in Hamilton, Ontario, 


Canada, and various other regions: 


Le There is agreement in the literature that any effective strategies aimed at decreasing the 
level of youth unemployment must involve a collaborative effort between government, 
educators, the private sector and youth themselves. 


Z. As Canada's labour market continues to change, we are seeing a reduction in low-skilled jobs, 
with the bulk of new entry-level positions being created in information technology fields. 
This creates an employment barrier for youth whose skill sets are not compatible with the 
demands of the labour market. It also helps to perpetuate the “experience trap", where 
young people can't find work without experience, and can't get experience without work. 


Sp There is a need for more co-op placements or internship opportunities as a means by which 
young people can gain valuable work experience and develop practical skills. 


4. The literature identifies communication between youth and employers as a barrier to 
employment. Employers sometimes perceive youth as lacking commitment and dedication, 
with poor listening skills and ability to articulate a point clearly. As a result of such 
stereotypes, young people often feel they are pre-judged as being inadequate or less 
capable than older people are. Consequently, employers often feel unable to communicate 
effectively with youth, while youth may experience feelings of discrimination. 


Dy Teens in large urban centres have more difficulty finding paid work than those in smaller 
communities. This is in part due to increased competition for a declining number of low 
skilled jobs. 

G. Young people with higher education levels are generally more successful in the labour 


market. Therefore, any initiatives that successfully encourage youth to stay in school will 
have a positive impact on youth employment, in the long term. 
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3.0 LOCAL DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 


This component of our overall analysis incorporates a range of Statistics Canada data representing 
youth unemployment circumstances in the Province of Ontario, the Hamilton Census Metropolitan 


Area (CMA), and the Hamilton HRDC Management Area. 


The purpose of developing a local demographic profile is twofold. First, by examining findings from 
Statistics Canada's monthly Labour Force Survey, we are able to understand youth unemployment in 
terms of local labour market trends, in comparison to trends occurring at the provincial level. 
Secondly, through an analysis of Statistics Canada 1996 Census data, we are able to create a point 
in time snapshot of youth in the Hamilton HRCC Management Area, comparing labour force 
participation with school attendance. Our analysis of 1996 Census data also allows for comparison s 


by age group, gender, and visible minority status. 


By considering data collected though these two methods, we are able to develop a broader analysis. 
Readers should be cautioned however, that there are limitations to both sets of data, and that 
direct comparison's between data sets are not often possible. With census data for example, we 
are able to isolate and study the actual Hamilton HRDC Management area, while data from the 


labour force survey represents the Hamilton CMA. 


Definitions of labour market concepts are an issue for both sets of data (see APPENDIX B for 
definitions of labour market terms). For example, both methods differentiate part-time 
employment from full-time employment as amounting to less than thirty hours per week. This makes 
it difficult to understand the level of youth involvement in the labour force, particularly where the 
majority of 15 - 24 year olds are attending school full-time. An individual working four hours per 
week for example, would be considered employed. Conversely, a young student looking to work no 


more than four hours per week would be considered unemployed. 
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The following section provides a basic overview of both Census data and Labour Force Survey data, 


including their respective strengths and limitations. 


3.1 Strengths and Limitations of Data 


3.1.1 Labour Force Survey 


The Labour Force Survey collects data on labour market activity and demographic characteristics 
of the working age population 15 years and older. The survey is conducted for the Hamilton CMA, 
which includes the entire Hamilton-Wentworth Region, and the Municipalities of Burlington and 


Grimsby. 


The survey is conducted by household, with data collected from all members of that household. 
Each household included in the sample remains in the sample for a total of six months. For the 
Hamilton CMA, approximately 740 households are surveyed each month out of a possible 222,000 


households. This ratio represents a 0.3% sample. 


Labour Force Survey Data 
] 


Strengths Limitations 
- Datais collected ona monthly basis - Datarepresents the Hamilton CMA as 
which allows for tracking trends over opposed to the HRDC Management Area 


time 
- Definitions of labour market concepts 


can sometimes be misleading 


3.1.2 1996 Census 


Every five years Statistics Canada conducts the Canadian census, surveying every household in 
Canada ona range of basic demographic information. For every fifth household (or 20%), a longer 


survey is conducted which provides much more detailed information. 
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The latest census was conducted in 1996. By considering this data, we are able to develop a 


detailed understanding of youth in relation to the labour force at this point in time. For the 


purposes of this study, the SPRC purchased a customized set of data from Statistics Canada. This 


data set allows us to view labour force activity by age, gender, school attendance, and visible 


minority status. 


1996 Census Data 


Strengths 


Limitations 


Data that is collected through the 
census is very detailed 


- Data can be manipulated to reveal labour 
market activity among specific 
populations 


Since data is collected at five year 
intervals, it 1s impossible to observe 
trends in the interim 


Definitions of labour market concepts 
can sometimes be misleading 


3.2 Findings 


While the area represented by the labour force survey is not entirely consistent with the Hamilton 


HRDC Management Area, it allows us to see and compare provincial trends with those observed In 


the Hamilton CMA. Charts 1 through 4 depict trends in participation rates and unemployment rates 


for both males and females 15 to 24 years of age, from 1987 through to 1997. 
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CHART 1 
HAMILTON CMA AND THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES FROM 1987 - 1997 
FEMALES 15 - 24 
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Source: Strategic Projections Inc. - Statistics Canada Labour Force Data 


CHART 2 
HAMILTON CMA AND THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES 1987 - 1997 
MALES 15 - 24 
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Source: Strategic Projections Inc. - Statistics Canada Labour Force Data 
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As we can see from charts 1 and 2, there has beena fairly steady decrease in labour force 
participation among youth 15 to 24 years of age. The participation rate represents the percentage 
of the total population who are either employed or unemployed (see APPENDIX B for detailed 
definitions of labour market trends). A drop in the participation rate then, indicates there are 


fewer people working or looking for work, as a proportion of the population. 


A likely explanation of this trend is a growing number of youth staying in school. As you will see 


later in this section, full-time students, as a sub-population of the youth population, have a 


relatively low participation rate. An increase in the number of full-time students then, would result 


in a decrease in the number of individuals participating in the labour force. 
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CHART 3 
HAMILTON CMA AND THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FROM 1987 - pooF: 
FEMALE 15 - 24 
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CHART 4 
HAMILTON CMA AND THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FROM 1987 - 1997 
MALES 15 - 24 
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Charts 3 and 4 depict trends in unemployment rates for male and female youth in the Hamilton CMA 
and the Province of Ontario. The unemployment rate represents the percentage of individuals in 
the labour force who are looking and available for paid work, but are unable to find paid work. As 
we can see from the two charts, local and provincial unemployment rates for both males and females 
showed an increase from 1987 until they peaked in 1993. After 1993, unemployment rates for the 
Hamilton CMA fell faster than those for the province. Still lower than the provincial figures, 
unemployment rates for both male and female youth in the Hamilton CMA show a dramatic increase 


from 1996 to 1997. 


When we consider both participation and unemployment rates together, we are better able to see 
the effects on the youth population as a whole. When participation rates for youth are high and 
unemployment rates are low (as was the case in 1987), then a higher proportion of youth are 


working. It also suggests that those interested in working are having less trouble finding work. 


Conversely, if participation rates are low and unemployment rates are high (as was the case in 1997) 
we see the opposite effect on the youth population. A smaller proportion of the youth population is 


working, and those looking for work are having a more difficult time. 


While labour force data helps us to understand local versus provincial youth unemployment trends 
over time, census data can help us develop a detailed snapshot of youth in relation to the labour 
force at a specific point in time. The following charts and tables will highlight our key findings 


from our analysis of 1996 census data. 


To understand youth aged 15 to 24 in the context of the working population as a whole, we have 
included charts 5 and 6 which depict participation rates and unemployment rates by age and gender 


for the Hamilton CMA. 
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CHART 5 
HAMILTON CMA - PARTICIPATION RATES BY AGE AND GENDER 
IN 1996 
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CHART 6 
HAMILTON CMA - UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY AGE AND GENDER 
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Source: Strategic Projections Inc. - Statistics Canada 1996 Census Data 
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Chart 5 clearly shows that the rate of labour force participation for the youngest of the working 
population was below 50% in 1996. Participation rates showed an increase for both males and 
females until their early twenties, and it leveled off and maintained a constant rate for those aged 
approximately 23 to 47 years. Although the trends are the same for both genders, males show a 


higher rate of labour force participation across all age groups. 


In terms of unemployment rates by age and gender, chart 6 shows somewhat of an inverse 
relationship to participation rates. Where participation rates were low for the youngest of the 
working aged population, unemployment rates were at there highest. As participation rates increase 


with age, unemployment rates start to decrease. 


Participation and Unemployment rates however, do not peak at the same point. While the 
participation rate rises quickly through the 15 to 19 age group and levels of f mid-way through the 
20 to 24 age group, the unemployment rate is slower to decrease. In fact, the unemployment rate 
for both males and females only begins to level out for those in their late twenties to early thirties. 
The result of this phenomenon is a higher proportion of young people between approximately 23 and 


29 are unable to find paid employment. 


To this point in our demographic analysis, we have observed labour market trends and issues as they 
pertain to the Hamilton CMA. The following three tables will focus specifically on the Hamilton 
HRDC Management Area, creating a snapshot of youth in relation to the local labour market. This 
snapshot is based on 1996 census data, froma 20% sample of the total population of the 


management area. 
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TABLE 1 
PARTICIPATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR THE 
HAMILTON HRDC MANAGEMENT AREA 
BY AGE, GENDER AND VISIBLE MINORITY STATUS 


| Total Males Females | Visible Minority | 
| = is | _ Status | 

15 to | Participation Rate i 63.6% | 64.5% | 62.7% | A386 | 
ed Unemployment Rate 18.2% | 19% 17.4% | 27.3% 

25 10 Participation Rate | 83% = 89 4% | 76.8% " 73.9% | 
| 29 Unemployment Rate 11.1% Setey 10.9% | 19.1% | 

30+ | Participation Rate 60.6% ‘| 69% { DS ie | 66.6% 

| Unemployment Rate 6.5% | 6.2% eewe Wes hee 


Source: Statistics Canaga, 1996 Census Data 


When we examine the Hamilton HRDC Management area we see similar trends to those occurring in 
the Hamilton CMA. Table 1 highlights the respective participation and unemployment rates for the 


HRDC Management Area by age group, gender, and visible minority status. 


As we can see, participation rates are low (63.6%) and unemployment rates high (18.2%) for among 
those 15 to 24 years of age. When we consider 25 to 29 year olds, we see a dramatic increase in 
the participation rate (83%), primarily because fewer individuals in this age group are attending 
school full-time. The unemployment rate for this group (11.1%), although considerably lower than 


for those 15 to 24 (18.2%) , is still much higher than for those 30 years and older. 


Close examination of Table 1 reveals a disturbing picture for those of visible minority status, 
particularly within the youngest age group. Among 15 to 24 year olds with visible minority status, 
the participation rate is low, at 43.8% this is, to a great extent, due to the numbers of foreign 
students who come to Hamilton to attend McMaster University, Mohawk College and Columbia 


College, but are unable to work in Canada. 


Among those individuals with visible minority status who are eligible to work in Canada and are part 


of the labour force, 27.3% are unemployed. The unemployment rate for visible minority youth is 
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more than 9% higher than that recorded for the total youth population (18.2%). This trend is also 


evident for the 25 to 29 year age group, and for those 30 years and older. 


Adding another layer to our analysis, Table 2 highlights two age groups (15 to 24 and 25 to 29), and 
allows us to observe labour force participation and unemployment by school attendance and visible 

minority status. Each cell in the table provides a percentage figure as well as a whole number. This 
allows us not only to understand the proportion of a total population meeting a specific criteria, but 


also to develop a sense of just how many individuals that represents. 


TABLE 2 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY AGE, VISIBLE MINORITY STATUS 
PARTICIPATION RATE AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FOR THE HAMILTON HRDC MANAGEMENT AREA 


School Attendance Total Total Visible | Participation Rate | Unemployment 


_| Population Minority Status (total) | Rate (total) 


| 

| to | | 
| 
| 


15 | Full Time 


607 (Grocojey fel (,c40) 54% (20,318) 20% (4064) 


24 Part Time 


6% (3,750) 5.2% (375) 82% (3075) 14.9% (458) 


—— 


| | 
33°3.4'(20;655) C2 bot (2,309) | THA (15,987) | 16% (2559) 


—————— 


Not Attending 


| 25 | Full Time 


29 | Part Time 


24.6% (572) 


: 10:7 7% 43,675) 18.1% (635) l63.37% (2326) 
0 


11.4% (3,910) 14% (490) 89.9% (3515) ree ne") 


St 


Not Attending | 77 gy (26,608) | 67.9% (2385) 


84.8% (22,564) | 10.2% (2301) 


Ley ——— 


——— 


Source! Statistics Canada, 1996 Census Data 


As we can see from table 2, of the total population of youth aged 15 to 24 residing in the Hamilton 
HRDC Management Area in 1996, 60.7% were full-time students. This figure represents a total of 
37,625 individuals. Although full-time students in both age groups had the lowest rates of 

participation in the labour force (54% for youth 15 to 24 and 63.3% for 25 to 29 year olds), these 
groups experienced the highest unemployment rates (20% for youth 15 to 24 and 24.6% for 25 to 


29 year olds). 
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In terms of actual people, in 1996 there were 4064 unemployed full-time students in the HRDC 
Management Area. This represents 57% of the total number of youth aged 15 to 24 who were 
unemployed at this time. Among youth not attending school, 2559 were unemployed, or 36% of the 


total unemployed youth population. 


The fact is, regardless of school attendance, youth 15 to 24 experience higher than average rates 
of unemployment. When we do break this group down by school attendance however, we begin to 
see two very different sub-groups within the unemployed youth population. Each of these groups 
are approaching the labour market with different needs and expectations. Full-time students are 
limited in their availability to work, and therefore may be more interested in part-time employment 
that fits with their school schedule. On the other hand, those not attending school may be looking 


for something more permanent and stable. 


Ultimately, 57% of unemployed youth in the Hamilton HRDC Management Area in 1996 were not 
having difficulty making the transition from school to work. They were trying to earn money and 
possibly experience while attending to their first priority which was their education. As it is 
impossible to truly understand the needs and motivations of an individual or group based on 


demographic information. This phenomenon will require further investigation. 
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TABLE 3 
THE NUMBER OF YOUTH 15 TO 24 YEARS BY MUNICIPALITY, INCLUDING 
PARTICIPATION RATE, UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
AND NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 


Area Number of Youth | Participation Rate | Unemployment Number of 
LD stoves _Rate _ Unemployed 
_HRDC Mgmt. Area | 62,030 _ | 63.6% 18.2% Tags 
Hamilton 


41,590 61.8% eo, 5280 


——— 


Stoney Creek 


7,230 64.5% 15.5% 720 

| Dundas es et ae | 15.7% 295 
Ancaster 3105 | 68.1% 15.1% | 320 

Flamborough 3995 727 | 11% 320 

Glanbrook 1330 64.3% | 14.6% 125 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 C ensus Data 


The Hamilton HRDC Management Area represents a range of urban and rural municipalities. Table 3 
helps us understand where in the management area most youth were living at the time of the 


census, and which areas had a greater incidence of youth unemployment. 


As we can see, of the 62,030 youth living in the management area, 67% or 41,590 were from 
Hamilton. In terms of the local labour market, the urban centre of Hamilton showed the lowest 
participation rate and highest unemployment rate among youth. In contrast, rural areas such as 


Flamborough show significantly higher participation rates, and lower unemployment rates. 
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The differences in participation and unemployment rates between urban and rural areas are in part 
due to the respective proportions of full-time students. As we have learned, full-time students 
show a lower participation rate and higher unemployment rate. Hamilton's rates then, are 


influenced by students attending one of the many post-secondary facilities. 
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3.3 Summary of Key Findings 


Following is a list of key findings from the demographics profile of youth in the Hamilton HRDC 


Management Area: 


E Based on 1996 Census data, unemployment rates for youth aged 15 to 24 living in the 
Hamilton HRDC Management Area (18.2%) were significantly higher than rates for those 25 
to 29 years old (11.1%) or 30 years and over (6.5%). 


Ze In 1996, while a smaller proportion of full-time students participated in the labour force 
(54%) than was the case for part-time students (82%) or non-students (77.4%), full-time 
students experienced the highest unemployment rates in both the 15 to 24 age group and 
the 25 to 29 age group (20% and 24.6% respectively). 


S Among 15 to 24 year olds who were unemployed at the time of the 1996 Census, 57.4% were 
also full-time students. 


4. In 1996, while a smaller proportion of persons with visible minority status participated in 
the labour force than the working aged population as a whole, unemployment rates were 
significantly higher across all age groups. Most notably, the unemployment rate for the 
total population 15 to 24 was 18.2% in 1996, whereas the rate for youth with visible minority 
status was 27.3%. 


S\ Of the 7195 unemployed youth (aged 15 to 24) living in the Hamilton HRDC Management 
Area in 1996, 5280 or 73.4% were living in Hamilton. 
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4.0 YOUTH SURVEY 


As a means of better understanding the experience and perceptions of youth with respect to the 
labour market, the SPRC conducted a survey of youth (APPENDIX C). The survey was conducted 
during the HRDC sponsored Youth Jobs Fest ‘99, held at the Hamilton Convention Centre on 
February 25, 1999. Eleven SPRC interviewers surveyed a total of 545 participants between the 
ages of 15 and 24. 


This component of our study allowed us to understand the perspectives of young people who have 
entered, or are preparing to enter the labour market. Throughout our analysis we will draw 
comparisons between our sample of youth and the demographic profile of youth developed with 
1996 census data. Although our survey and the census used very different sampling methods (the 
census is a 20% random sample while our survey was voluntary), any consistencies between the two 


samples will help to increase the validity and reliability of our findings. 


4.1 Findings 


4.1.1 Basic Demographics 


In terms of basic demographic information and sample characteristics, there was a high level of 
consistency between our sample of survey respondents and the 1996 census profile. In our survey 
sample, 55% of respondents were female and 45% were male. This is consistent with our 
demographic profile, which showed that in 1996, 49.4% of youth aged 15 to 24 were female while 


50.6% were male. 
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CHART 7 - GENDER DISTRIBUTION 


Youth Survey 1996 Census 


Males Ee | 
45% emaies 


Females 49% 


55% 


Chart 7 highlights the gender distribution of our survey and the 1996 census profile. In our survey 
sample, 55% of respondents were female and 45 % were male. This is consistent with our 
demographic profile, which showed that in 1996, 49% of youth aged 15 to 24 were female while 
50/6% were male. 


CHART 8 - GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


Youth Survey 
Other : 1996 Census 


i Other 


33% 


Hamilton 
Hamilton 67% 


73% 


In terms of geographic distribution, chart 8 shows that 73% of survey respondents were from 
Hamilton. During the 1996 census, 67% of youth aged 15 to 24 in the Hamilton HRDC Management 
Area were living in Hamilton. 
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CHART 9 - WERE YOUTH IN SCHOOL? 


No Youth Survey 1996 Census 


25% 


Yes 
75% 


Yes 
74% 


School attendance was also consistent between our survey sample and the census data, as depicted 
in chart 9. Of survey respondents, 67% were attending school at the time of the survey. During 
the 1996 census, 66.7% of youth aged 15 to 24 were attending school. 


CHART 10 - WERE YOUTH EMPLOYED? 


Chart 10 identifies employment status, which was also fairly consistent between the two sample 
populations. Survey respondents reported a 42.7% rate of employment, while the 1996 census 
reported arate of 51%. 


1996 Census 


Youth Survey 
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CHART 11 - VISIBLE MINORITY STATUS 


1996 Census 


Youth Survey Yes 
12% 


75% 


Among survey respondents, 24.9% identified themselves as being of visible minority status. During 
the 1996 census however, this proportion was lower, at 11.7%. Chart 11 depicts visible minority 


status for both samples. 


4.1.2 School Attendance 


67.7% (368) of survey respondents were in school at the time of the survey. Chart 12 shows a 
breakdown of school attendance by type. Of this group, 50.8% were attending middle or secondary 
school, 18.2% college, 22.7% university, 4.8% trade or skills training programs and 3.4% were 


attending other education programs. 
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CHART 12 - SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY TYPE - YOUTH SURVEY 


Trade or Skills 
Training 
5% 


Other 
3% 


University 


23% 
Middle or 


Secondary 
School 
51% 


College 
18% 
Of the 33% (179) who were not in school, 53% identified middle or secondary school as their 
highest level of education, 25% community college, and 15% university. The breakdown by highest 


level of education is shown in chart 13. 


CHART 13 - HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION - YOUTH SURVEY 


Other 
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4.1.3 EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND EXPERIENCE 


As shown above, 42.6% (232) of respondents were employed at the time of the survey. Of this 
group, 20% worked full-time while 80% part time. When we consider only those respondents who 
were both working and attending school (Chart 14), only 8% were employed full-time while 92% were 


employed part-time. 


CHART 14 - FULL-TIME VERSUS PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
AMONG STUDENTS - YOUTH SURVEY 


Employed Full 
Time 
8% 


Employed 


Part-Time 
When we consider respondents who are currently attending school, 73% of those who identified 
themselves as a visible minority were unemployed. Among the non visible minority student 
population, only 56% of respondents were unemployed. Of those respondents who were working, 
only 55.8% had permanent positions (13% full-time and 42.8% part-time). Others were employed in 


full-time contracts (7%), part-time contracts (29.7%), or casual/on-call positions (7.4%). 


A lack of work experience has always been a barrier for young people making the transition from 
school to the labour force. Of the 545 youth surveyed, 79% reported working during summer 
vacations. Only 50% of respondents however, had experience in their field of interest, either 
through current employment or summer employment. In total, 15% or 82 respondents had no paid 


work experience. 
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4.1.4 Awareness of the Labour Market 


As part of our survey we were interested in the level of awareness among youth of potential job 
opportunities and qualifications. These are indicators of how informed youth actually are about the 


labour market, career choices, and the education and skills required to pursue a specific career. 


Respondents were asked the general question “How much do you know about job opportunities?" 
Responses were based ona five-point scale, with 1 being “very little” and 5 being “a lot". Of the 
945 respondents, only 33% responded witha 4 or 5. Respondents were also asked the general 
question “How much do you know about qualifications for jobs?”. Again, responses were based ona 
five-point scale, with 1 being “very little” and 5 being “a lot". Of the 545 respondents, only 55% 


responded witha 4 or 5. 


While the young people surveyed felt they knew more about qualifications than opportunities, both 
ratings were low. This suggests an inadequate flow of information from such sources as employers 
and employment service providers to youth who require this information as they begin to make 


career choices. 


4.1.5 Barriers to Employment 


In efforts to understand any struggles perceived by youth as the move toward the labour market, 
we asked respondents to comment on any barriers they may have identified. The survey asked “Do 
you see any barriers to finding a job in your field of interest?”. Sixty percent (60%) of 
respondents answered “yes" to this question, they proceeded to identify what they considered to 
be barriers to employment. Those most often identified were: 

1. A lack of work experience 

2. Not enough education 


3. Too much competition for jobs 
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4.1.6 Service/Support Needs 


To understand the employment service and support needs of youth, based on their own perceptions 
and experiences, we asked “what would be the best way to help young people to find work?". The 
young people surveyed most often suggested: 
1. Provide more information on job opportunities (citing job fairs, 
newspaper ads, and postings in schools as methods). 
2. The need for more services (citing employment centres, more guidance in 
schools and workshops or training on resume writing, presenting 


themselves at an interview) 


3. Provide more opportunities to gain experience (citing co-op programs in 
schools and summer job programs) 


4. For employers to “give kids a chance" 
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4.2 Key Findings from the Youth Survey 


Following is a list of key findings from the youth survey conducted at HRDC's Youth Jobs Fest '99: 


1. The characteristics of the 545 youth aged 15 to 24 who were surveyed were consistent 
with the 1996 Census profile in terms of gender, school attendance and place of residence 
within the Hamilton HRDC Management Area. 


C Among respondents aged 15 to 24 who were both working and attending school at the time 
of the survey, 92% were employed part-time while only 8% were employed full-time. 


S: Only 50% of respondents aged 15 to 24 had paid work experience in their field of interest, 
either through current employment or summer employment. 


4. A total of 15% of respondents aged 15 to 24 had no paid work experience. 


S) When we consider respondents who are currently attending school, 73% of those who 
identified themselves as a visible minority were unemployed. Among the non-visible minority 
student population, only 56% of respondents were unemployed. 


6. Overall, respondents aged 15 to 24 rated themselves fairly low when asked the questions: 
“How much do you know about job opportunities?” and “How much do you know about 
qualifications for jobs?" 


te Respondents aged 15 to 24 identified a lack of work experience, not enough education and 
too much competition for jobs as the three most significant barriers to employment for 
them. 

8. When asked, “What would be the best way to help young people find work?" respondents 


aged 15 to 24 most often identified the following strategies: 1. Provide more information on 
job opportunities; 2. Provide more employment support services (citing employment centres, 
more guidance in schools and workshops or training on resume writing and interviewing); 

3. Provide more opportunities to gain work experience, and; 4. For employers to “give kids a 
chance". 
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9.0 INVENTORY OF LOCAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES 


In order to better understand the community's capacity to respond to employment issues facing 
youth, we must first identify what programs and services are in place at this time. An inventory of 
local programs and services can be compared with findings from other research components of the 


project, to determine whether supports are consistent with needs. 


Readers should be cautioned that while every effort was made to identify all local youth 
employment programs and services, any omissions are purely accidental and do not reflect the 
quality of that program or service. Moreover, program evaluation is beyond the scope of our study, 


so we cannot comment on the efficacy of specific programs and services. 


Essentially, this component of our study on youth unemployment involved the identification and 
categorization of local programs and services aimed at supporting or connecting youth with the 
labour market. Our methods of identifying local programs and services included the use of existing 
resource guides such as Starting Point '99 (produced by Stirling & Associates in collaboration with 
HRDC and the Hamilton-Wentworth Region), various internet listings, and networking with local 


service providers. 


The completed inventory includes the agency or organization responsible for the specific program 
or service, the age group targeted, whether service is available in a language other than English, and 
the general type of program or service (see APPENDIX D for the complete inventory of Local Youth 
Employment Programs and Services). In terms of program or service type, each was categorized 
under four broad headings, including job search, self help, life skills and skills training. In many 
cases, programs and services provided a range of supports which qualified them for more than one 
category. Table 4 provides definitions and examples of each program or service type identified for 


the purposes of this study. 
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PROGAM OR SERVICE TYPE 


TABLE 4 


PROGRAM _OR SERVICE TYPE 


DEFINITION 


| 


Job Search 


Self Help 


| 
| 


Life Skills 


| Includes formal training, either one-on-one 
or in groups, in such job search activities as 

| resume writing, interviewing, career planning 
or any other activity which helps young 
people to become better able to identify and 
secure employment opportunities. 


—— 


Offers resources to assist in identifying and 
accessing employment opportunities which 
are free for participants to access 
independently. Resources may include 
access to a computer, internet, literature 

_| fax machine, photocopier, or job-bank kiosk. 


Provides workshops or courses on subjects 


help young people secure and maintain 
employment. Areas of personal development 
may include problem solving, anger 
management, budgeting, conflict resolution, 
team work, self esteem or assertiveness. 


related to personal development, intended to | 


Skills Training 


Provides training, either ina classroom or 
on-the-job, for specific skills. Programs 
range from courses in computer 
programming to on-the-job training in 
construction. 


5.1 Findings 


Our inventory includes 56 local youth employment programs and services in total, the majority of 
which are located in Hamilton. While some fit neatly under one ‘service type’ category, many 
programs and services are broad and provide supports consistent with more than one service type. 
Chart 15 shows the distribution by service type. As we can see, the most prevalent types of 


programs and services (based on service type definitions developed for the purpose of this study), 


are job search and skills training programs, both at 57%. 
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CHART 15 - DISTRIBUTION BY SERVICE TyPE 


Job Search Self Help Life Skills Skills Training 


As part of our data collection, service providers were asked if their youth employment program or 


service is available in a language other than English. This was asked as a simple “yes” or “no" 
question, providing no detail as to the number of languages offered, or whether service was readily 
available or had to be arranged in advance. As shown in chart 16, of the 56 programs and services 
included in the inventory, 19 or 34% offered services ina language or languages other than English. 
This statistic is here as a point of fact, and is not related to an assessment of need for services in 


languages other than English. 


CHART 16 - AVAILABILITY OF YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES IN LANGUAGES OTHER THAN ENGLISH 


td 
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5.2 Summary of Key Findings 


Following is a list of key findings from the inventory on local employment services: 


ik Of the 56 youth employment services and programs included in the inventory, the most 
prevalent types of programs are formal job search skills programs and skills training 
programs. 

Ck Of the 56 youth employment services included in the inventory, 19 or 34% offer service in 


a language other than English. This statistic is here as a point of fact, and is not related to 


an assessment of need for services in languages other than English. 


3, The majority of youth employment services provided within the Hamilton HRDC Management 
Area are located in Hamilton. 
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GO DISCUS SLON 


Our research plan involved four independent methods of investigation, including a review of 
literature on youth employment generated by local, provincial and national research institutes, 
foundations and government departments, an analysis of local demographic information and trends, 
a survey to understand the circumstances and perspectives of a sample of local youth, and an 
inventory of local employment services. By pulling the key findings from each of the four 


components together, some common themes begin to emerge. 


Our discussion will attempt to show how findings from one component are supported or 
substantiated by findings from one or more other components, increasing both the reliability and 
validity of our analysis. We will then present a set of recommendations through which to address 


and improve the status of youth employment in the Hamilton HRDC Management Area. 


It is evident from the literature on youth employment that there are growing discrepancies 
between the education and skills that young people leave school with, and the demands of the 
changing labour market. This phenomenon only serves to perpetuate the “experience trap", where 


young people cannot get a job without experience but cannot get experience without a job. 


In our survey of youth, the barrier to employment most often cited was a lack of work experience. 
The literature identifies co-op and internship programs as strategies to address the experience 
trap. These strategies were echoed by the youth we spoke to, who identified “more opportunities 


to gain work experience" as one of the best ways to help young people to find work. 


Collaboration is the key to developing effective strategies to address youth unemployment. Building 
strong networks and partnerships between government, educators, employers and youth will not only 
provide an invaluable means of information sharing, but also facilitate effective service planning. 
This message is clear not only in the literature, but also through our survey of youth. They 


identified the need for more employment supports, citing more guidance in schools. 


1) 
Cn 
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Following the theme of developing networks and partnerships, youth involved in the survey 
identified the need for employers to “give kids a chance”. This suggests a belief on the part of 
youth, that employers are reluctant to hire them. The literature suggests that in fact employers 
may hold some stereotypes of youth, which may have a negative effect on how one group relates to 


another. 


Through partnerships and open dialogue between the various stakeholder groups, we can begin to 
develop an understanding of the respective interests, expectations and general perceptions held by 
youth, employers, educators and government. These efforts would go a long way toward planning 


effective youth employment programs and services. 


In addition to the issues facing youth making the transition from school to the labour force, full- 
time students seem to be facing additional barriers. According to the local demographics profile, in 
1996 more than half (57%) of unemployed youth aged 15 to 24 were full-time students. This group 
also had a significantly higher unemployment rate than either part-time students or youth not 
attending school. According to findings from our survey of youth, of those respondents who were 


both working and attending school, 92% were employed part-time. 


What this suggests is that a substantial number of full-time students are having difficulty finding 
part-time employment that fits with their school commitments. While this group may also be facing 
such barriers as the "experience trap" and youth stereotypes, their employment needs and 


expectations are quite different. 


It is important not only to understand what type of work that full-time students are looking for, 
but also to what extent employment income is related to their ability to continue their education. 
According to the literature, education is directly related to employability. Consequently, any 
initiatives that help or encourage youth to stay in school will have a positive effect on youth 
employment in the long term. If students are unable to attend post secondary school, or are forced 
to drop out because of finances, this may require some combination of youth employment strategies 


and an assessment of the adequacy of financial assistance programs for students. 
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To this point in the discussion, we have related specific issues and barriers to employment to the 
youth population as a whole. Within this population however, there are groups who are experiencing 
these and other issues and barriers to a much greater extent. Through our analysis of 1996 Census 
data, we have seen that while there was a smaller proportion of persons with visible minority status 
participating in the labour force, unemployment rates were significantly higher for this group 


across all ages and regardless of school attendance status. 


For youth aged 15 to 24 with visible minority status, the unemployment rate was more than 9% 
higher (27.3%) than the youth population as a whole (18.2%). This is consistent with findings from 
our survey of youth. Of those respondents who identified themselves as a visible minority, 70.8% 
were unemployed. Among the non-visible minority population, only 53% of respondents were 
unemployed. This presents a significant challenge to our community. For youth, this suggests that 
over and above those barriers faced by the broader youth population, individuals with visible 


minority status face additional barriers to employment in the form of discrimination. 


In terms of support to youth, our inventory of local youth employment services suggests that the 
majority of programs and services are located in Hamilton. While this is consistent with the 
distribution of unemployed youth in the Hamilton HRDC Management Area, it is important that 
youth in outlying municipalities have the same access to, and information about all available 


supports. 
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7.0 RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following set of recommendations is a result of a careful analysis of findings from each of the 
four components of the study. Any future action on these recommendations will require 
collaborative efforts and input from various sectors of our community. For this reason, all 
recommendations are directed toward “community stakeholders”. The term community stakeholder 
broadly refers to all levels of government, educators, the private sector, community agencies, 
private citizens and of course the youth themselves. The next step is to identify which of the 


community stakeholders are best suited to take leadership responsibility for action. 


1. To strengthen networks and partnerships with and between all stakeholder groups, for the 
purposes of information sharing and service planning. 


Zs To increase the accessibility of co-op and internship opportunities for youth. 


3. To improve understanding and communication between employers and youth, by challenging 
existing stereotypes. 


4. To invest in understanding why persons of visible minority status are experiencing relatively 
high unemployment rates across all age groups, but particularly among youth aged 15 to 24. 


2) To invest in understanding the employment needs of full-time students versus youth making 
the transition from school to the labour force. 


6. To invest in understanding the degree to which full-time students rely on employment 
income as a means by which to stay in school. 


ig To ensure that all youth residing within the Hamilton HRDC Management Area (particularly 
those living outside the City of Hamilton) be informed of, and have equal access to all types 
of employment services and programs. 
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APPENDIX B 


Definitions of Labour Market Terms 


Labour 


DEFINITIONS OF LABOUR MARKET TERMS 


Those members of the civilian non-institutional population 15 years of age and over who, during 
the reference week, were employed or unemployed. 


Employed 
Employed persons are those who, during the reference week: 
* did any work at all (paid work, self-employment, unpaid family work on farm, business or 
professional practice) 
e hada job but were not at work due to: 
e illness/disability 
* personal or family responsibility 
e bad weather 
e labour dispute 
e vacation 


Unemployed 
Persons who, during the reference week: 
* were without work, had actively looked for work in the past 4 weeks and were available 
for work. 
¢ had not actively looked for work in the past 4 weeks but had been on layoff (*) and were 
available for work with the intent of returning to their existing job. 
¢ had not actively looked for work in the past 4 weeks but had a new job to start in 4 
weeks or less from the reference week, and were available for work. 


Participation Rate 
e The labour force expressed as a percentage of the population 15 years and over. 
¢ The participation rate for a particular group is the labour force in that group expressed 
as a percentage of the population 15+ for that group. 
Example: 
Labour force divided by population 15+ multiplied by 100 = Participation Rate % 


Unemployment Rate 
e The number of unemployed persons expressed as a percentage of the labour force. 
¢ The unemployment rate for a particular group (age, sex, etc) is the number unemployed in 
that group expressed as a percentage of the labour force for that group. 


Example; 
# of unemployed divided by labour force multiply 100 = unemployment rate (%) 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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-APPENDIX C 


Youth Employment Survey 


Lo) 


6. 


Youth Employment Survey Interviewer: # 


What career field are you interested in? 


J) Office/Clerical OC) Social Sciences/Education/Government/Religion 
©) Labor/Trades/Transportation J Natural & Applied Sciences 

© Health Care CJ Other Professiona! & Technical 

CJ Retail/Sales/Food Service CJ Undecided 

©) Art/Culture/Recreation 


Are you currently employed? Yes ONo 

If “No”, go to question 3 

If “Yes”: Do you work: © Full-time © Part-time = © Casual/on-call 

Is your job: J Permanent © Temporary/contract 

Is your job related to your field of interest? O Yes ONo | 

During your time in school, did you work during summer vacation? © Yes ONo 
If "No", go to question 5 

Were these jobs related to your field of interest? © Yes DO No 

If “No” go to question 5 


If "Yes": Were these jobs offered through a government grant program, or student employment office? 


Yes ONo 


On a scale of | to 5, 1 being very little and 5 being a lot, how much do you know about job opportunities in your field 
of interest? (circle appropriate number) 


| Z 3 4 5 
Very Little A Lot 


Ona scale of | to 5, 1 being very little and 5 being a lot, how much do you know about qualifications for jobs in your 
field of interest? (circle appropriate number) 


I pi 
Very Little A Lot 


[S) 
& 
Nn 


Where did you learn about job qualifications and opportunities in your field of interest? 


8. Do you see any barriers to finding a job in your field of interest? O Yes MJ No 
If “No”, go to question 8 


If “Yes”: What are these barriers? 


9. Do you know of any employment services for youth in the Hamilton area? 0 Yes 0 No 
If “No”, go to question 9 


If “Yes”: Could you name three of these services? 


|) 
2) 
3) 
10. In your opinion, what would be the best way to help young people find work? 


Now I just need to ask a few questions about you: 


ll. Where in Ontario do you live? (prompts: Hamilton, Dundas, Stoney Creek, Toronto...) 


pa Are you willing to move away for a job? 0 Yes 0 No 
Bi How old are you? Oj Male 0 Female 


14. According to the Employment Equity Act (1986), “Visible Minorities” are persons who are non-Caucasian in race or 
non-white in colour. Would you consider yourself to be a visible minority? 
Yes GNo 


N 


Are you currently enrolled in an education or skills training program? 


If “Yes”: which of the following: 


CJ Public or private school — Grade 
J Community college 

J University 

J Trade school 

CJ Skills training program 

J Other (specify) 


If “No”: what is the highest level of education or skills training program completed? 


©) Public or private school — Grade 
CO Community college 

0 University 

© Trade school 

© Skills training program 

J Other (specify) 
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APPENDIX D 


Inventory of Local Youth Employment Services 


Programs and Services 


| Agency 


riarwood Adult Learning Centre Computer 


ssistance Services Program 
riarwood Adult Learning Centre Call Centre 
[raining Program 

riarwood Adult Learning Centre Computer 


»anadian Hearing Society 
itizen Action Group 
tamilton Help Centre 
amilton Public Library Career Resource 

ae 

tuman Resource Development Canada Youth 
mployment Initiatives * 

ntario Works Youth Track Program 


— 


ohn Howard Society Employment Assistance 


pale 
eyin Technical College 15-24 no yes yes 


Mohawk College Job Connect Program 

ohawk College Return to Work 
Mohawk College Targeting Horizons for Adults 
1 Transition 
Viohawk College Deaf Empowerment Program 
Mohawk College Ontario Literacy & Basic 
skills 
Path Employment Services 
\bility Plus 
roject PIrst step 
ettlement & Integration Services 
Yrganization- SISO 


settlement & Integration Services 15-30 yes yes 


Youth Host Program 

st. Joseph's Immigrant Centre 
Youth Employment Centre 
~WCA Link to Employment Program 
YWCA Link to Employment Program 


Target 
age 
Y/N 


16-24 


Service in 
other 
Languages 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


Job 
Search 
Y/N 


yes 
yes 
yes | 


yes 


Inventory of Local Youth Employment Services 


Types of Services 


Life 
Skills 
Y/N 


yes 


yes 


Skills 
Training 
Y/N 


Repair Program ———— 
3riarwood Adult Learning Centre Employment 15-24 no eS 


yes 


no yes yes 
15-25 no yes yes 

15-24 no yes yes 
18-24 no yes 
20-24 yes yes yes 


efurbishing Program 


yes 


yes 


Agency Service in Types of Services 


other Job self if Skills 
Languages | Search Ski Training 
Y/N ‘ Y/N 

YMCA Graduates in Transition Program 15-30 — yes 
Hire a Student 14-30 yes yes 
se 
hasten Regional Indian Centre 15- 74 y yes yes 
Aboriginal Career Employment Service 
Ontario Metis Council Inc 15-24 no yes yes yes 


Ministry of Education and Training 
Apprenticeship and Client Services 


Good Shepard Centres Brennan House 16-20 no yes 
Hospitality Internship Program 16-30 no yes 
Katimavik 17-21 yes yes 
McMaster University 17-30 no yes yes 

Career Planning and Employment Centre 

YWCA Employment Services 18-29 no yes 
Youth Internship Metal Works Training 

ARC Industries 18-24 yes yes 
Business Advisory Program 18-29 yes yes yes 


Youth Entrepreneur Program 
Access to Opportunity 
Ministry of Education and Training 16-24 yes yes 
Apprenticeship Training in Ontario 
Assessment Training & Placement Centre 
Marty Karl Centre for Personal Development 16-24 no yes yes 
Retail Office Skills Training 
Marty Karl Centre for Personal Development 
Food Service Training Program 

Marty Karl Centre for Personal Development 
Janitorial/Housekeeping Program 

Marty Karl Centre for Personal Development 16-24 no yes yes 

Employment Support Services 


yes yes 


YWCA Employment Services 15-24 no yes 
Food Service Training Program 

Helping Hands Community Placement 15-24 no yes yes yes 
Regional Community Services 18-24 no yes 
Job Seeking and Keeping Program 

Liuna Gardens Training Centre 15-24 no yes 
Amity Goodwill Industries 18-30 no yes yes 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind 18-30 yes yes yes yes 


Discovery Job Skills Training Centre 18-30 no yes 


ES 


Agency Target | Service in Types of Services 


age other Job Self ite Skills 
Y/N | Languages } Search Help Skills | Training 
Y/N Y/N Y/N Y/N 
iternet Working: The internet Career & 15-24 no yes 
mployment Research Program 
ntario March of Dimes 18-24 no yes 
mployment Assistance Services 
ntario Trucking Industry Training Council 15-24 no yes 
outh Internship Program 
“ Sector Employment Enterprises 18-25 | _ no bes yes yes 


* Human Resource Development Canada Youth Employment Initiatives include the Youth Internship Program. 
the Year Round Student Centre, and Youth Canada Resource Centre 
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